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STILL-LIFE DECORATION — PAINTING BY FRANK W. BENSON AWARDED 

MR. AND MRS. FRANK G. LOGAN MEDAL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 

PURCHASED THROUGH W. L. MEAD TRUST FUND 



THE PRIZES IN THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



yiT the Thirty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 
/-\ tion of American Paintings and 
Sculpture the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
G. Logan Medal with $1500 was awarded 
to Frank W. Benson for his painting "Still- 
life decoration"; the Potter Palmer Gold 
Medal with $1000 to John Singer Sargent 
for his painting "Portrait: Mrs. Swinton"; 
the Mrs. Keith Spalding Prize of $1000 for 
landscape to William Wendt for his paint- 
ing "I lifted mine eyes unto the hills"; the 
Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal with 
$500 to Eugene F. Savage for his painting 
"The expulsion"; the Norman Wait Harris 
Bronze Medal with $300 to Karl A. Buehr 
for his painting "Story land"; the Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody Prize of $200 
to Frank Swift Chase for his painting 
"Autumn lights"; the Martin B. Cahn 
Prize of #100 for a painting by a Chicago 
artist to Albert H. Krehbiel for his paint- 
ing "Wet snow in the wood"; the Charles 
S. Peterson Annual Purchase Prize of $500 
(for which an additional prize of $500 was 
available this year) to John E. Costigan for 
his painting "Sheep at the brook" and to 
H. Dudley Murphy for his painting 



"Woodbury." Honorable Mentions for 
landscape were given to Lester D. Boronda 
for his painting "Isles of content" and to 
Tom P. Barnett for his painting "The 
road to the sea"; for an architectural sub- 
ject to Ettore Caser for his painting 
"Roman nocturne"; for a figure subject 
to Abram Poole for his painting "Diana" 
and to R. Sloan Bredin for his painting 
"Young lady in white." Honorable Men- 
tions in sculpture were awarded to Janet 
Scudder for her "Running boy with cup," 
to Cartaino Scarpitta for his "Prayer 
piece," and to Ruth Sherwood for her 
"St. Francis." 

The Benson Still Life — The awarding 
of the Logan Medal to Frank W. Benson 
for his still-life painting and its purchase 
for the Museum from the W. L. Mead 
Trust Fund brings into prominence a 
theme in painting not generally considered 
of high artistic importance by the layman. 
Arthur Edwin Bye in his recent book on 
Pots and Pans or Studies in Still- Life 
Painting holds that the prejudice against 
still-life painting is due to the predomi- 
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nance in art of the classic tradition which 
has laid stress on the ideal. He points to 
the attitude of Dutch and oriental artists 
toward this theme to prove that it is as 
capable of calling forth purely aesthetic 
emotions as do subjects of a sublimer 
nature. 

"There is no essential difference between 
a still life and a portrait," says Emil 
Carlsen. "Up to a certain point a portrait 
is a still life. Then there must be something 
added — personality, life. But to a still life 
there must be also a something added to 
make it a work of art — call it what you 
will." 

Since the sixteenth century, painters 
have used still life as a vehicle for their own 
emotions and for the expression of the life 
of their times and their lands. With the 
genre painters of Holland and Flanders it 
was an expression of the simple life of a 
democratic people, the center of whose 
social life was the kitchen. A similar vein 
of realism in the Spanish artists made them 
alert to beauty in the chop-house, while 
their morbid nature made them find pleas- 
ure in the vanitas, a picture containing a 
skeleton and the accessories of death. To 
the Chinese and the Japanese the still life 
fitted in with their philosophy of life — the 
universality of the infinite, which gave to 
inanimate things a spiritual significance. 
The name of Chardin stands for a more 
refined French version of what the Dutch- 
men did, while Courbet, Fantin-Latour, 
and Manet — each in his own way expressed 
modern French realism — its indifference to 
careful arrangement, its freshness of color, 
and its luminosity. A new device bor- 
rowed from the Japanese was used by them 
in their still-life paintings to accentuate 
luminosity — a neutral background. Ce- 
zanne, taking the bowls and fruits which 
chanced to group themselves together in 
his humble rural home, went a step further 
when he tried to transfer to his canvas their 
inner realities. 

Though American art has had such men 
as Carlsen and Chase, whom we think of as 
carrying on the tradition of still-life paint- 
ing in our country, there have been other 
artists like Weir and Benson, who have 




STORY LAND — PAINTING BY KARL A. BUEHR 

AWARDED THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS BRONZE 

MEDAL IN ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

made only occasional excursions into this 
field. Perhaps the artist who makes an 
avocation of the still life, puts into it more 
of the spiritual than the painter who de- 
votes all of his time to it. Whether for this 
reason or because of the intimate touch it 
gives of the personality of the artist, such 
work takes on a certain preciousness. Our 
Benson still life possesses this quality 
through the exquisiteness of its color har- 
mony, its finish, its gradations, its subtle 
edge relations, and through the restraint 
and clarity of its color. It has the lumi- 
nosity and decorative feeling found in this 
artist's canvases of young girls on sun-lit 
porches and in reposeful New England in- 
teriors. His selection of a classic bronze to 
serve as a foil to a Chinese porcelain gives 
that same modern note of sophistication 
which is found in the still-life works of 
Carlsen and Dearth. It is the combination 
of all these things which makes Benson's 
still life different from those of the Dutch- 
men or even of the French realists of the 
impressionistic school. 

The student of art will find many points 
of difference between the still-life paintings 
of Benson and Carlsen, but both arrive at 
the same goal in that they have given ex- 
pression to "the speech of lifeless things." 
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The Sar- 
gent Por- 
trait — The 
Wirt D. 
Walker 
Fund has 
made pos- 
sible the 
purchase of 
John Singer 
Sargent's 
portrait of 
Mrs. Swin- 
ton which 
was awarded 
the Potter 
Palmer Gold 
Medal. This 
im pos in g 
full length 
portrait of 
an English 
society wo- 
rn a n was 
painted in 
1906 or 1907 
and is typi- 
cal of this 
great portraitist's best period. Though the 
Art Institute already possesses two ex- 
amples of Sargent's work, "The fountain," 
and a portrait of Mrs. Charles Gifford 
Dyer, both of these canvases illustrate 
other phases of his style. Here he is the 
brilliant painter of celebrities. 

Quite aptly did Kenyon Cox character- 
ize Sargent's art as "a realism of elegance." 
He chose the beautiful and painted it 
as he saw it. Royal Cortissoz points out 
that it was in Carolus-Duran's studio, 
where he was in an atmosphere sympa- 
thetic to new ideas and not inhospitable 
to old, that he learned the secret of being 
technically brilliant and at the same time 
how to place a limit to his audacity. 
His balancing of these two contradictory 
qualities is well exemplified in our por- 
trait. 



ST. FRANCIS — SCULPTURE BY 
RUTH SHERWOOD AWARDED 
HONORABLE MENTION IN AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION 



The Peterson Purchase Prizes — 
John E. Costigan's "Sheep at the brook" 
brings to the Art Institute's collections a 
painting by a young artist which shows 
considerable originality in technique. Fol- 
lowing those impressionists who see color 
prismatically, he has elongated his brush 
strokes and made them follow the con- 
tours of his forms, so that his technique 
plays a decided part in the construction of 
his forms. 

H. Dudley Murphy's portrait of Charles 
Woodbury has a two-fold interest; it is, 
first, a sort of by-product from the brush 
of an artist who once devoted a consider- 
able amount of his time to portraits but 
later abandoned them to devote himself 
exclusively to landscape; secondly, it is 
a human document preserving the linea- 
ments of one of our distinguished marine 
painters. This portrait will some day find 
its way into a gallery which it is hoped the 
Museum may establish for the portraits 
of artists. There are already a number of 
portraits belonging to the Museum which 
could be used in such a gallery. 

These two prizes were awarded by the 
Art Institute Committee on Paintings and 
Sculpture. M. B. W. 

RODIN'S EVE 

A SMALL marble statue of Eve by 
Rodin has been lent to the Museum 
by Martin A. Ryerson and is in 
Gallery 26. Mr. Ryerson's marble was 
executed for Dr. Paulin in 1886 and was 
afterwards in the Andre Schoeller collec- 
tion. Other examples of the small size 
marbles are in the museums of Dresden, 
Hagen, and Copenhagen. There are sev- 
eral replicas of this figure in bronze and 
life-size, one being in the Metropolitan 
Museum. The Musee Rodin has two ex- 
amples of this statue. 

Rodin's Eve was a companion piece to 
his Adam. Both were intended to be used 
either to surmount his famous Porte de 
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